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Gone are the days when you could 
think of mechanical contractors 
and their tradesmen simply as 
pipeslingers. 


You see, the more demands you 
put on a building for sophisticated 
environmental systems, the more 
our 300 member mechanical 
contractors and their 3500 trades- 
men have to prepare themselves. 


That’s why we not only sponsor 
educational programs for appren- 
tices and journeymen, but train our 
management level people in ‘whole 


job" concepts. We promote manage- 


ment courses through Wayne State 
University and marketing surveys 
through the University of Michigan. 


And we participate with the other 
trades in productivity campaigns 
like Build America. 


U DO. 


It all adds up to a lot of work, but 
it only goes to prove the old adage: 
The more you do, the more you 
can do. 


Plumbing & Heating 
Industry of Detroit 
14801 W. Eight Mile Road 


Detroit, Michigan 48235 
Phone 341-7661 


TOOLS OF THE TRADE 


No good mechanical contractor can operate with- 
out them. But it’s how they're used that counts. And 
often as not, that depends on what's gone on before 
the work starts. 


Is the job being done in the best possible way? 
Have all options been considered? Is future expan- 
sion provided for? Answers to questions like these 
have to be hammered out first. And we won't touch 
a tool until they are. This is the way we go at it— 
standard operating procedure —so that our custom- 
ers get the best possible value. 


Glanz & Killian has what it takes to make the tools 
of the trade work better. Maybe that explains why, 
after 50 years, we're still one of the fastest growing 
mechanical contractors in the Midwest 


GLAN]= 
KILLIAN 


COMPLETE MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION 
6470 WILLIAMSON STREET • DEARBORN, MI. 48126 • (313) 584-4700 
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Career Education— 
The World of Work 


MICHIGAN VOCATIONAL — TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
FACILITIES PROJECT 
MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Report by Leslie D. Tincknell, А Т.А. 
Committee on Architecture for Education 
The American Institute of Architects 
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The buzz word today in the educa- 
tion and facilities planning world 
from the U.S. Office of Education 
down to the local level is career edu- 
cation. The Michigan Department 
of Education is exploring the evolv- 
ing concept and new directions in 
the educational process regarding 
life careers. In the past, life ca- 
reers have been determined by a 
variety of circumstances rather than 
preparation. In a changing society, 
а better method of awareness and 
preparation is required. 


60% 
TECHNICAL 
SKILLS 


Today, the Bureau of Labor fore- 
casts that only 20% of all jobs in 
the country in the 1970's and '80's 
will require a bachelors degree. 
Conventional school systems are 
geared to first meet the needs of 
those who plan to continue their 
education through college. The re- 
maining 8096 of our students are 
not receiving adequate education 
that is relevant to their needs. De- 
mands for persons with technical 


skills are increasing rapidly, but our 
schools as a rule, do not prepare 
students for entry into the non-aca- 
demic careers. Cultivating an aware- 
ness in a wide range of career op- 
tions has not typically been part of 
the college-oriented educational sys- 
tem. 


Career education is a concept that 
has been developed to correct these 
inequities and inadequacies in the 
content and structure of our educa- 
tional system. It is designed to inte- 
grate academic and occupational 
training, to provide learning ex- 
periences that are relevant, and 
meaningful, and to be individually 
oriented. It becomes obvious that 
career education is not a simple job 
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training program that will do away 
with emphasis on traditional basic 
skills. Students will be made aware 


of the entire range of career options, _ 


and will be encouraged to turn their 
talents and interests into ways of 
earning a living through a more di- 
rect process than now exists. 

As an analogy to the concept of 
career education, the growing tree 
presents a pattern for easier under- 
standing. The two major tap roots 
of the tree represent career aware- 
ness or development, and career 
preparation or skill preparation. 

I he roots of the tree are two-fold: 

1. Awareness or career develop- 
ment: self-understanding, awareness 
of the paths to career opportunities, 
exploration of broad clusters of oc- 
cupations, gaining of decision-mak- 
ing skills, understanding of the signi- 
ficance of careers, ability to identify 
and use alternate courses of action. 

2. Skill preparation or career pre- 
paration: composed of academic and 
occupational skill-building pro- 
grams, from those required for en- 
try-level employment to those clas- 
sified as specialized, professional, 
and scientific. 

As these two taproots are brought 
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together to feed the tree of life roles, 
one of the primary areas of emphasis 
will be placed on occupations. И is 
a recognized fact that in order to 
successfully participate in our so- 
ciety, a person must have a sound 
economic base. This is represented 
by the trunk. If this trunk is healthy, 
it will enable the tree to branch, and 
to allow the individual time for par- 
ticipation with the life roles of fam- 
ily, community and avocations. 
Whether the individual chooses to 
pursue an academic profession such 
as medicine, or law, or obtain an 
entry level skill and work after grad- 
uation from high school, career edu- 
cation should help him by eliminat- 
ing much of the irrelevance and 
waste of time now built into the edu- 
cational process. 

In the early '60's, in Michigan 
and throughout the nation, attention 
was focused on the post-secondary 
field (community colleges) as a 
means to develop the entry level 
skills. A large portion of the stu- 
dents, however, did not achieve this 
level and left the educational pro- 
gram prior to the attainment of an 
area of relevance. Due to this break- 
down of program, the concept of 


career education was developed and 
embodies the entire educational pro- 
cess—birth to death. If this change 
is to be effective, the concepts of 
career development and career pre- 
paration have to evolve and develop 
a broad range of learning experi- 
ences. 

At this point in time, Michigan is 
developing pilot programs for the 
career deveopment portion of career 
education. These programs will be 
introduced to the elementary levels 
and totally integrated into the edu- 
cational process. Because these pilot 
programs are in the initial phase at 
this point in time, there is not 
enough hard data to address this 
component further at this point in 
time. However, as we look at the 
career preparation activities, both 
academic and occupational skill- 
building, we find that much is al- 
ready taking place in a variety of 
settings. 

The breakdown in the formal stat- 
ic approach to secondary education 
is already under way. This means 
that we need new attitudes about 
learning, communication between 
people, resources of the community 
—3in short, an awareness of the total 
learning environment. 

To implement an effective career 
education program, each community 
must first try to determine its most 
pressing need and its priorities. 

Stated objectives need not be rigid 
but should reflect current social 
realities. Education must be respon- 
sible and and responsive to the peo- 
ple. 

The community should catalogue 
its resources within and without the 
school system. All skill preparation 
programs need not be housed in new 
facilities. Programs could well be 
housed throughout the community 
in both large and small group situa- 
tions. The existing schools may well 
offer greater opportunities by virtue 
of expanding programs, and special- 
ized centers could be developed to 
supplement the existing high schools. 


dary centers which was initiated in 
1965. Experience has uncovered 
many inefficiencies in the approach 
which has been employed thus far. 

The local units (Intermediate 
School Districts and Community 
College Districts) have little or no 
experience in planning for and con- 
structing career education facilities. 

Because of the structure of the 
Intermediate School Districts, the 
number of staff members available 
to participate in the development of 
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NEY $ Because of the relative newness 
ея Р of the career education movement 
in the State of Michigan, the archi- 
N © 3A X tectural firms who service the area 
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<& N Š T3 The local units (Intermediate 
* i4 d,** School Districts and Community 
i z Re ias, College Districts) are not aware of 
eR LY t RI the options which exist in the area 
Нч `R \ of facility construction, 
E T x The graphic solutions which have 
ни речине VOET (1) been generated thus far have failed 
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processes, products, and materials. 


It is the “skill center” or “career EEDS: а. metwork of inter-relationshivs айг. CHANGE, 
center” that has received the focus иу 

of the skill preparation program at 
the secondary level. While we feel 
that the community should investi- 
gate all options, the skill center is 
able to provide а comprehensive 
program that is unattainable for 
most school districts. Through the 
statewide system of intermediate 
school districts, the state has a net- 
work to deal with special education 
programs. 

During the next eight to ten years, 
projections will require plans to 
spend between $400,000,000 and 
$600,000,000 (state, local, and fed- 
eral) for the constructing and equip- 
ping of career or skill facilities. This 
will complete a state-wide network 
of 80 secondary and 29 post-secon- 


CAREER EDUCATION 13. concerned with а part of the overall 
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The cost of facilities has remained 
relatively high. 

Little emphasis has been placed 
on the learning environment. 

Because of the projected time 
frame to complete this network of 
facilities, the amount of dollars in- 
volved, and the real need to provide 
the options for career education to 
all people in the state, there is a 
great desire to streamline the con- 
struction process. In order that this 
might be accomplished, the follow- 
ing tasks have been identified: 

1. Compile a collection of data 
which exists relative to the planning 
career education facilities. 

2. Review and synthesize the data 
compiled into a guide for planning 
career education facilities. 

3. Identify and review the system 
approaches to construction and 
management which have application 
in the construction of education fa- 
cilities. 

4. Synthesize the approaches 
identified into a format which will 
make the data collected readily 
available to architectural firms and 
administrative personnel at both the 
state and local level. 

5. Provide state and regional in- 
service programs to disseminate the 
information and demonstrate its use. 

At the February 1972 meeting of 
the American Institute of Architects 
Committee on Architecture for Edu- 
cation, Robert Paullin from the 
Michigan Department of Education 
appeared seeking assistance from 
the Committee to pursue the tasks 
identified above. 

A liaison was established with the 
CAE through committee member 
Leslie Tincknell, and at this same 
time, the Department funded a study 
grant through Michigan State Uni- 
versity Continuing Education Ser- 
vice under the direction of Floyd 
Parker. A steering committee com- 
posed of Paullin, Parker, and Tinck- 
nell met and determined the scope 
and method of approach for use of 
the grant in the study of career edu- 
cation. 

Because of the fragmented infor- 
mation and evolving development of 
the concept of career education, a 
decision was reached to expand the 
study beyond the state borders by 
employing a team of five nationally 
recognized leaders in the field of 
facilities planning. To assist in their 
selection, an ad hoc advisory com- 
mittee was formed. И was com- 
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posed of: 

William Chase, Deputy Director 

U.S. Office of Education 

Richard Featherstone, Professor 

College of Education, Michigan 

State University 

Dwayne Gardner, Executive Di- 

rector 

Council of Educational Facility 

Planners 

Ben Graves, Project Director 

Educational Facilities Labora- 

tories, Inc. 

Donald Leu, Dean 

School of Education, San Jose 

State College 

Milton Miller, Director Educa- 

tional Facilities Planning 

Grand Rapids Board of Educa- 

tion 

Along with this, CAE also rec- 
ommended that we identify an edu- 
cator/architect type to serve as à 
professional advisor. C. Theodore 
Larson, Professor of Architecture at 
the University of Michigan was 
identified and designated as the pro- 
fessional advisor. Goals and objec- 
tives of the project were then pre- 
sented to this Ad Hoc Selection 
Committee who went through a 
quite involved and difficult process 
to assist in selecting a project team 
to conduct the study. 

The project team selected to de- 
velop the study was composed of 
four architects and one educational 
consultant: 

William F. Blurock, FAIA 

William Blurock and Partners 

Corona Del Mar, California 

C. William Brubaker, FATA 

The Perkins and Will Partnership 

Chicago, Illinois 

Stanton Leggett 

Stanton Leggett and Associates, 

Inc. 

Chicago, Illinois 

Linn Smith, FAIA 

Linn Smith, Demiene, Adams, 

Inc. 

Birmingham, Michigan 

Peter Tarapata, FAIA 

Tarapata, MacMahaon, Paulsen 

Corp. 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
The team, called by various 


names, met and were formed in 
July 1972 with a time table to be 
ready by the first of the year. 

The greatest problem was to be 
ready with what? How broad or 
how narrow a scope should there be 
to the problem? Methods and pro- 
cedures to prevent a “standard solu- 
tion"—How to present this with the 
broadest pattern of options—options 
—options— 

After several meetings, it became 
apparent that “Options” would be 
the name of the game. The team 
divided the problem into five parts 
or monographs that are interrelated 
for a total picture, yet they may be 
used as individual units. This 
method allows a variety of proce- 
dures with the groups of varying de- 
grees of experience of expertise. 

Preface to the report by Bill Blu- 
rock: 

“This is a Collection of Ideas, and 
not a “How-to-do-it” recipe book on 
career education. We have not 
written a document but а loose 
framework of concepts to stimulate 
thought and discussion on your part 
about learning, school, the right to 
work, success. . . .” 

“Objectives and Opinions”, by 
William Blurock, gives the overview 
of career education: 

A. Objectives 

B. Why career education? 

C. The total learning process 

D. Options for implementation 

E. Attitudes: prerequisites for 

change 

“The Process of Planning”, by 
Stanton Leggett, focuses on the 
strategy for planning, organization 
of planning, development of career 
education plans, programs for stu- 
dents, community involvement and 
the planning team. 

“Facilities Options”, William Bru- 
baker, starts with the question, “To 
Build Or Not To Build?", and ex- 
plores the use of existing facilities, 
recycling space, new facilities, and 
new methods of teaching. 

“Planning for Change", Peter Tar- 
apata, states, "If You Must Build, 
Plan For Change". This is accom- 
plished through programming for 
change and the concept of space 
management. 

“Construction Options”, Linn 
Smith, investigates the construction 
process by use of systems, fast track, 
and construction management. 

This is quite a unique package in 
total, in that it combines and pre- 


sents in simplified form many of the 
concepts and cardinal principles that 
must go into the planning of housing 
career education activities. In order 
that this information be made avail- 
able to all parties concerned, the 
Michigan Department of Education, 
in conjunction with Michigan State 
University, is untertaking an effort 
to provide inservice on a statewide 
basis to insure the dissemination and 
utilization of this package. If the 
objectives of this project are success- 
fully accomplished, the result should 
be a better educated client and archi- 
tect. If the challenge is met, then 
facilities should reflect the process 
and provide a better educated stu- 
dent to meet the demands and op- 
portunities of his generation. 
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М нопог 
Award 


First Church of Christ, Scientist 
Port Huron, Michigan 
ARCHITECT: 

Frederick Stickel Associates 
Troy, Michigan 

OWNER: 

First Church of Christ, Scientist 


CONTRACTOR: 
Pettibone Construction, Inc. 
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Honor 
Award 


Kent Skills Center — 
College Avenue Building 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


ARCHITECT: 

Daverman Associates, Inc. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 
OWNER: 

Kent Intermediate School District 
Albert L. Deal, Superintendent 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR: 
Karsten Construction Company 
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\УЙНопог 
Award 


Pine Knob Music Theatre 

Independence Township, Michigan 

ARCHITECTS & PLANNERS: 

Rossen/Neumann Associates 

Southfield, Michigan 

OWNER: 

Nederlander Theatrical Corporation & 
Indusco Corporation 


CONTRACTOR: 
Indusco Corporation 
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\УЙ Нопог 
Award 


Troy, Michigan 


ARCHITECTS/ ENGINEERS/ PLANNERS: 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls Associates, Inc. 
455 West Fort Street 

Detroit, Michigan 

OWNER: 

S. S. Kresge Company 

CONSTRUCTION MANAGER: 


Darin & Armstrong, Inc. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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М нопог 
Award 


Vacation Home 


ARCHITECTS: 
William Kessler and Associates, Inc. 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


OWNER: 
Mr. & Mrs. Walter Briggs 
я CONTRACTOR: 


Walter H. Desimpel Company 
Petoskey, Michigan 
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Нопог 
Award 


Additions and Alterations to 
Newspaper Publishing Building 
The Washington Post Company 
Washington, D.C. 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS: 
Sol King, F.A.LA., Architect 
Albert Kahn Associates, Inc. 
Detroit, Michigan 

OWNER: 

The Washington Post Company 
Washington, D.C. 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: 


The George Hyman Construction Company 
Bethesda, Maryland 
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Steel Construction 


As Unique as Your Thumbprint 


For buildings with that distinctive stamp 
of unique design, count on steel for 
versatility in expression. 


Creativity knows no bounds in steel 
structural design. It is variable, flexible, 
and challenging. 


Imaginative steel buildings тау Бе 


519 NEWC 


DETROIT. MI 


strikingly different but every one 
possesses the all-important underlying 
advantages of strength, durability, and 
economy. 


So let your imagination run. Consult this 
Association or our Members for any help 
needed in design, fabrication, or erection. 
We'll let your own unique thumbprint 
show. 


GREAT LAKES 
FABRICATORS © ERECTORS 
ASSOCIATION 


ENTER BUILDING 


HIGAN 48202 


AREA CODE 313 / 875-4222 
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Remarks 


William N. Hettiger 
Executive Secretary To The Governor of Michigan 
And 
Director Of The Michigan Department of Administration 
Before 
The 
Annual Business Meeting Of The 
Michigan Society of Architects 
March, 28, 1973 
Lansing, Michigan 


Good afternoon, 

On behalf of Governor Milliken 
and Mrs. Milliken — both of whom 
are honorary members of your or- 
ganization — І welcome to Lansing 
the 1973 Annual Convention of the 
Michigan Society of Architects. 

There are few endeavors of man- 
kind that have equalled the art of 
architecture in imprinting indelibly 
upon the tablets of history the pro- 
gress, and the periodic decline, of 
human culture and achievement. 
Since the first primitive archaelogist 
unearthed the remains of some arch- 
itectural creation from an earlier 
society, we have employed such 
artifacts to measure and to judge 
where, as humans, we were yester- 
day; where we stand at the moment; 
and, where we may be tomorrow. 

In some respects, the permanence 
of architecture surpasses even the 
written word in recording our past, 
for man's compulsion to build far 
antedates his ability to write. 

In the decades and age to come, 
long after we here have completed 
our assignments in life, the work 
that many of you have accom- 
plished, or will accomplish, well may 
serve as outstanding archaeological 
milestones on humanity's march in- 
to the future. 

The State Government of Michi- 
gan and the Society of Architects 
have a powerful mutual interest and 
bond in the field of building design 
and construction. 

I believe it is reasonable to sug- 
gest that on a continuing and long- 
term basis, our State Government 
owns more existing buildings, and 
plans to construct more new facili- 
ties, than any other single entity 
within our boundaries. 


With both your interest and that 
of the State in mind I have, there- 
fore, come here today to discuss 
several matters with which you are 
concerned intimately; to dwell brief- 
ly upon the latest developments in 
the State's projected building pro- 
gram; and, to talk about your re- 
lationship with the Government of 
Michigan. 

I'm sure that you are aware of a 
recent reorganization of construction 
and building management responsi- 
bilities within the Department of 
Administration. We now have con- 
solidated the Building Division and 
the. Property Management. Division 
under a new Bureau of Facilities 
Management. 

This Bureau is administered by 
Almon J. Durkee, your past Society 
President. Al Durkee was selected 
for this important and challenging 
position after a nation-wide search 
of several months for the best quali- 
fied architect and engineer interested 
in the assignment. 

And, I know that you want to 
learn more about the current role 
of another old friend, *Gus" Lan- 
gius, who has served as head of the 
building division for more than 32 
years and with whom many of you 
have been associated closely. 

Mr. Langius, who is expected to 
retire later this year, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Director of the 
Department of Administration, a 
move that relieves him of the daily 
routine of overseeing Building Di- 
vision affairs and permits me to have 
direct and undivided access to his 
architectural and engineering ex- 
pertise in charting the overall course 
of the Bureau of Facilities Manage- 
ment. Mr. Langius' vast knowledge 


of the Capital Outlay process will 
be of incalculable benefit to us. 

The new Chief of the Building 
Division is Ralph K. Seeley, former 
Deputy to Mr. Langius. 

J. William Hawes, who has been 
Chief of the Property Management 
Division for several years, retains 
that position in the new table of or- 
ganization. 

If you are not already acquainted 
with Mr. Seeley and Mr. Hawes, I 
suggest that you remedy that situa- 
lion at your convenience because 
you will be working closely with 
them in your future business with 
the State. 

The rationale behind the consoli- 
dation of our Building and Property 
Management Divisions will, I am 
confident, meet with your enthusi- 
astic approval and support. 

For many years, the design and 
construction of State-owned facili- 
ties, and the concept and practice of 
maintenance for those structures, oc- 
casionally did not coincide for the 
best interest of both areas of oper- 
ation. This problem was particular- 
ly true before the Building Division 
was established. 

This condition did not come 
about through intent; it was a 
product of the times in a period 
when builders and management peo- 
ple had not become so acutely 
aware of the interlocking relation- 
ship between effective building de- 
sign and building management. 

At the same time, the word 
"Ecology" had not become a popu- 
lar term in our vocabulary. We con- 
tinued our construction and our 
operational practices under the de- 
lusion that the wastes cast off from 
these facilities would once more be 
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Recovering lighting heat 
uses energy resources more efficiently 


Ducted air systems can be designed 
to provide a direct means for con- 
trolling and redistributing heat dis- 
sipated by lighting fixtures. The 
diagram shows a portion of a single 
duct recovery system as it could be 
installed in the interior zone of a 
building requiring simultaneous 
wintertime heating and cooling. 


When you are in the early stages of 
designing or building a new com- 
mercial building, give us a call. 
Consumers Power Company doesn’t 
have all the answers, but will be glad 
to help you determine the most ef- 
ficient energy application to meet 
your lighting, heating and cooling 
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purified and returned to us by Na- 
ture for future use. 

Today, that myth has been dis- 
pelled for all time. 

We have created the Bureau of 
Facilities Management to bring 
about an even better coordination 
between our design and construction 
responsibilities and our management 
operations to assure maximum value 
for each dollar spent upon the build- 
ing and maintenance of our physical 
plant and, simultaneously, to insure 
the greatest possible protection of 
our environment. 

Another significant development 
in your theater of interest is the re- 
cent report of the Governor’s Com- 
mission on Architecture, which was 
chairmanned by Robert Bell of 
Traverse City. 

I wish to reiterate Governor Mil- 
liken’s statement of appreciation to 
every member of the Commission 
for such an excellent, comprehensive 
study of the State’s building process. 

The report embodies many im- 
portant and valuable recommenda- 
tions, some of which already have 
been put into effect and other that 
will demand lengthy consideration 
to determine our existing ability to 
implement them. 

I definitely share with the Com- 
mission its concern and frustration 
with the cumbersome, complex and 
costly pace of our Capital Outlay 
program. The fault does not re- 
side with those who handle the pro- 
gram; it is an impediment that grew 
insidiously into the process over the 
years and which, until recently, was 
not recognized for the problem it 
had become. 

I am confident that this condition 
will be rectified in great degree as 
soon as practicable. Some very posi- 
tive steps already have been taken 
by the Department of Administra- 
tion, including establishment of the 
Bureau of Facilities Management. 

As one of his final and major 
contributions in his long service to 
the Building Division, Gus Langius 
has directed the compilation of a 
most informative manual of “Site 
Maps and Statistics on the Physical 
Plant of the State of Michigan.” 

The material in this document 
will be of much interest to all archi- 
tects and builders in Michigan. A 
close study reveals a story of our 
physical plant that never has been 
unfolded so clearly and forcefully 
before. 


For example: The State owns a 
total of 6,331 buildings and other 
physical plant structures, covering 
a gross area of 90,969,000 square 
feet. Such an area, if compressed 
into a standard 24-foot-wide paved 
one-way superhighway, would pro- 
vide a road extending from Lansing 
to the outskirts of New York City. 

Any way it’s sliced, that is a re- 
spectable mass of real estate. 

Activities connected with that 
tremendous physical plant account 
for approximately 40 per cent of the 
State’s General Fund each year. 

To replace these structures and 
the several thousand acres of land 
upon which they are built, the hun- 
dreds of miles of roads and acres of 
parking space, plus the equipment 
and almost endless utility lines re- 
quired to keep-the plant functioning, 
would cost, at today's prices, just 
about $5 billion! 

A noteworthy portion of this 
volume of statistics involves the age 
of our physical plant. I'm sure all 
of us realize that the State owns and 
operates many old buildings, but I 
think it rather surprising to learn 
that 30 per cent of our property was 
designed, constructed or acquired 
more than 30 years ago. 

A little research also discloses 
that at least 350 of our buildings, 
many of which are quite large and 
which must be used until replaced, 
are more than 50 years of age. A 
total of 95 structures were built be- 
fore the arrival of this century and 
of that number, 15 are in excess of 
100 years old. The most venerable 
building we have is the Official Resi- 
dence at the Coldwater State Home 
and Training School, a house that 
was constructed in 1800. 

According to Mr. Langius’ study, 
at least one-half of our physical 
plant should be modernized or re- 
placed because it is either located 
poorly, outsized or outmoded for 
the purpose of which it is being 
used. 

These statistics on the age and 
condition of our physical plant as- 
sume a significant import in our 
plans for the future for in the main, 
most of these old, outmoded facili- 
ties are being used in three fields of 
Government responsibility that are 
demanding a major share of current 
public concern. 

These areas are Education, Mental 
Health and Corrections. Almost 
daily, we hear appeals and recom- 


mendations for improved and ex- 
panded facilities to serve the stead- 
ily increasing portions of ош 
population that need or otherwise 
require such services. 

As we delve further into the fu- 
ture, the impact of the building 
requirements of these three activities 
on our overall planning will become 
even more apparent and interesting 
to you. 

Another recently promulgated 
document of significance to all of 
you is the Capital Investment sec- 
tion of the 1973-1974 Executive 
Budget. 

The programs and figures con- 
tained in this volume reflect not only 
the Governor’s increased awareness 
of, and desire for, an accelerated 
Capital Outlay activity in the com- 
ing fiscal year; they also indicate a 
recognition of the requirements of 
the forthcoming five years. 

Before discussing details of the 
Governor's Capital Outlay projec- 
tions, I must point out that the 
various departmental requests and 
the grand total of the five-year plan 
should not be construed as a com- 
mitment of any nature. The figures 
do, however, clearly reveal an un- 
derstanding of the need to modern- 
ize and expand the State's physical 
plant to meet the ever-rising public 
demand for more effective service 
from State Government. 

Our Capital Outlay program for 
the current fiscal year carried a 
price tag of $27 million. 

For the next fiscal year, Governor 
Milliken has called for an expendi- 
ture of almost $145 million, more 
than five times that of the preceding 
year. 

A few moments ago, I mentioned 
the obsolescence of many facilities 
in the Departments of Education, 
Mental Health and Corrections. Of 
the Governor's new Capital Outlay 
Budget of approximately $145 mil- 
lion for the coming year, almost 
$100 million, more than 65 per cent 
has been proposed for Higher Edu- 
cation, Mental Health and Correc- 
tions. 

As we explore the projected five- 
year Capital Outlay program con- 
tained in the Budget supplement, we 
find that it represents a total pro- 
posed expenditure of more than $1,- 
243,000,000. That figure, like the 
current replacement value of our 
entire physical plant, is worth re- 
peating for the emphasis it deserves: 
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And, that sum does not include 
a request for almost another one- 
half billion dollars for State High- 
way Department projects. 

Again, the proposed outlay for 
Higher Education, Mental Health 
and Corrections accounts for almost 
two-thirds of the total five-year pro- 
jection. 

My own Department, Adminis- 
tration, has estimated a requirement 
for more than $138 million in Cap- 
ital Outlay during the next five 
years. 

I'm sure that you can see readily 
that there is much work to be done 
and much money to be spent in the 
years ahead if we are to respond ap- 
propriately to the demand for an 
even more modernized and expand- 
ed physical plant than we possess 
today. 

It is only natural that you should 
be inquisitive about the volume of 
work projected by the State and 
since you are so intimately involved 
with those plans, you should be 
brought up to date on the contract 
language and fee schedule applic- 
able to those programs. 

We in State Government who are 
concerned with the building process 


recognize that it now is appropriate 
and proper to direct our most ser- 
ious consideration to the profession- 
al services provided to the State and 
to an adjustment in the manner and 
amount of architectural and engi- 
neering fees. 

We have discussed with a number 
of your representatives an expand- 
ing professional service that repre- 
sents a broader scope of service and 
fees that are equitable to all. Such 
discussions will continue until a rea- 
sonable solution is achieved. 

Our deliberations are complex 
and difficult because of: 

1. The varying requirements for 

individual buildings, 

2. The many types of services re- 
quired of professional con- 
tractors (such as construction 
management) and, 

3. The desire to devise a single, 
simple contract applicable to 
all types of buildings, institu- 
tions and services involved in 
State Government. 

Our discussions on these ques- 
tions have brought about consider- 
able progress toward decisions of 
maximum benefit to you and to our 
State Government. We feel that we 


are very close to the establishment 
of a clear, proper description of 
services and the fixing of profession- 
al fees that are acceptable to all. 

With this summary, I believe that 
we have brought you up-to-date on 
the latest developments in the De- 
partment of Administration that 
exert an impact upon your profes- 
sion. 

I have enjoyed appearing before 
you today and I am deeply apprecia- 
tive of the honor you have bestowed 
upon me. 

Once again, on behalf of Gover- 
nor and Mrs. Milliken and the en- 
tire Executive Branch of State Gov- 
ernment, I welcome you to our 
Capitol City with best wishes for a 
most successful convention. 
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Exciting Things Are Happening 
At AIA 


An Address by 

S. Scott Ferebee, Jr., FAIA, Presi- 
dent, The American Institute of 
Architects to the Michigan Society 
of Architects, Lansing, Michigan 
March 30, 1973 


Clarence Rosa in inviting me to 
speak tonight, suggested that I re- 
view with you for a few minutes the 
goals and happenings at the Insti- 
tute. Although this sounds like a 
rather routine assignment, as I 
thought about it, I found it to be 
quite provocative and challenging. 

We are living and practicing in a 
time of unparalleled change. New 
approaches to architectural practice 
and construction management are 
being tried and tested throughout 
our profession and the construction 
industry. Some of these will prove 
practical, and some will not. We 
recognize that neither the AIA nor 
anyone else can fully predict the fu- 
ture course of the practice of archi- 
tecture, but we do feel that we can 
guide and shape its direction, and 
indeed, have a responsibility to do 
50. 

In his summary of our study of 
the future of the profession, Gerry 
McCue had this to say: 

“In this age of accelerated social 
and technological change, we 
must expect correspondingly rap- 
id changes in the profession. The 
challenge posed is to understand, 
anticipate and to use change as an 
opportunity to further the values 
and objectives of the profession 
and to increase its skill and ef- 
fectiveness.” 

And therein lies the key to the 
future of AIA and the profession. 
We are not threatened by change, 
we are challenged by it, and meet- 
ing this challenge is a principal con- 
sideration in developing programs 
and goals of the Institute. 

These are exciting times at AIA, 
and we have an exciting group of 
people dealing with them. Our staff 
is young, energetic and enthusiastic. 
And what is even more important, 


our Board of Directors is the sharp- 
est, most dedicated and most cap- 
able of any since I came on board 
five years ago. They represent all 
types and sizes of offices and come 
from all kinds of backgrounds, but 
they have one thing in common — 
that is a willingness to look objec- 
tively at the architect’s role of the 
future. 

We have another thing going for 
us. Public support for the aims and 
objectives of the profession’ is at an 
all time high. The nation is looking 
for leadership sensitive to both en- 
vironmental needs and human val- 
ues, leadership that can integrate 
the social, economic and physical 
aspects of the communities in which 
we live. The architect’s training, his 
professional knowledge and interest, 
his unique relationship to both art 
and science, and his position of re- 
spect in the community require that 
he step forward to provide the lead- 
ership that will be required in the 
building and rebuilding of America. 

It is against this background that 
we have organized AIA's principal 
activities this year along two general 
lines — first, to assist the architect 
in playing a stronger leadership role, 
and second, to improve his profes- 
sional competency. 

Our efforts to strengthen the arch- 
itect’s leadership role fall into two 
areas. First, we hope to make his 
voice heard and respected on the 
national scene, within his commu- 
nity and in the construction indus- 
try. Second, we are trying to further 
improve his image by increasing the 
respect in which he is held by the 
public in general and by those who 
use his services in particular. 

Significant strides are being made 
in the first of these—that of making 
the architect’s voice heard. The In- 
stitute through its National Policy 
Task Force has been willing to step 
in where others have feared to trod 
—to propose a bold new plan for 
urban growth. The First Report of 
the Task Force has received a great 
deal of favorable attention from the 
press and governmental entities 
across the country. The fallout from 
the report, coupled with the Insti- 
tute’s ever increasing influence on 
Capitol Hill has brought the profes- 
sion a national prominence that is 
perhaps greater than at any other 
time in our history. 

The work of the Task Force is 
continuing and a draft of the 
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Second Report is nearing comple- 
tion. We are continuing to publicize 
the results and are seeking ways to 
promote projects that demonstrate 
its concepts. 

And on Capitol Hill we are con- 
tinuing to build on a vigorous pro- 
gram that took AIA representatives 
before congressional committees 32 
times in the last Congress. Already 
since the new Congress began in 
January, we have testified on legis- 
lation involving Land Use Planning, 
the Highway Trust Fund, Extension 
of the West Front of the Capitol 
and Adoption of the Metric System 
of Weights and Measures. 


The strength of our voice is best 
demonstrated by the fact that one 
Senator has recently approached us 
requesting our support for legisla- 
tion that he is sponsoring to achieve 
balanced national growth and de- 
velopment. And in another case, 
leaders of the House of Representa- 
tives are urging us to call off the 
dogs in our efforts to block exten- 
sion of the West Front of the Capi- 
tol. 

This year we are proposing a 
number of new efforts as a follow up 
to our Strategy for Urban Growth. 
Principal among these will be the 
development of a recommended Na- 
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tional Housing Policy. David Todd 
of New York will chair this Task 
Force and we hope to have the re- 
port ready before the end of the 
year. 

In addition, we have established 
a Task Force on Creative Economics 
to look at the whole area of fiscal 
restraints on housing and urban de- 
velopment, including tax and mort- 
gage considerations. We hope that 
this study can offer creative pro- 
posals for the encouragement of 
good planning and design and qual- 
ity construction by offering tax and 
other incentives to developers who 
give priority consideration to these 
conditions. 

Another principal effort, entitled 
“Creative Public Administration,” 
will include a study and publication 
of the implications on design as a 
result of public policy and adminis- 
tration and how these can be im- 
proved. As I am sure you realize, 
this is becoming an increasingly 
important influence on architectural 
practice. 

A related program entitled “Re- 
Creation of the Inner City” is ad- 
dressing the problems of how to go 
about designing and rebuilding the 
inner city. Hopefully, it will deal 
with the many factors and restraints 
that make the design of inner city 
areas difficult, if not impossible, 
under present conditions. 

We also plan an Architectural 
Preservation Workshop to foster the 
development of preservation educa- 
tion on a multidisciplinary scale at 
the university level. In another 
preservation effort, we plan to con- 
duct three regional meetings with 
AIA’s 53 state preservation coordi- 
nators to strengthen this nationwide 
network and to increase AIA's ef- 
fective leadership in the preservation 
of the country's architectural and 
historic heritage. 

We have established a new Task 
Force on Energy Conservation. This 
group is studying the role of the 
architectural profession in the field 
of energy conservation and will ad- 
dress the development of design 
parameters that achieve energy con- 
servation. The Task Force will also 
look at conditions in the building 
industry that presently appear to 
lend themselves to economics in 
energy utilization. 

We are currently putting together 
a program in design and behavioral 
research to develop emphasis and 


understanding of people oriented re- 
search dealing with the behavioral 
and human sciences related to arch- 
itecture and the physical environ- 
ment. 

This will deal with the real gut 
issue of how we can design a better 
tomorrow. We have our opinions 
and intuitions as to what kind of 
community makes for a better life. 
But are we right? We believe that 
the people most capable of dealing 
with a rapidly changing and fluc- 
tuating society are those with stable 
and dependable backgrounds. Will 
there be fewer divorces in the com- 
munities that we design? Will there 
be less dope addiction among teen- 
agers? Will there be less neurotics? 
Will people be healthier? Will the 
children who grow up in them be 
better equipped to make an even 
better world, or will they have 
grown up so sheltered and protected 
that the real world will confuse and 
baffle them? 

As you all know, there have been 
some excellent public housing proj- 
ects that are warmer, better lighted 
and better landscaped, yet they have 
become slums within a few years 
after their occupancy. Similarly, 
there are housing projects that are 
real disasters by architectural de- 
sign standards, yet police depart- 
ments report that crime and related 
problems have reduced in the com- 
munity since their establishment. 
Why? Obviously, there are factors 
involved beyond planning and de- 
sign, but these have a bearing. We 
feel that it is important for our pro- 
fession to research and study the 
entire subject of design influence on 
behavioral patterns in order that we 
can provide real leadership in build- 
ing a better tomorrow. Our limited 
budget will only permit us to touch 
this subject this year, but hopefully 
the Institute's activities in this area 
will grow in the years ahead. 

I have said that a second effort in 
our leadership thrust is to improve 
the architect's image. Our advertis- 
ing program entitled, “Four Myths 
About Architects," appears to be 
most successful, and we are follow- 
ing it this year with a series of tan- 
talizing ads designed to whet the 
appetite of prospective clients. 

Weaving its way through all of 
our programs is an effort to con- 
vince the public of the high level of 
integrity that exists within the pro- 
fession. Every statement we make 


and every position we take are care- 
fully examined to make sure that we 
are first acting in the public's in- 
terest and only secondarily, in the 
profession's interest. 

Although not as new and glam- 
orous as some of our efforts in 
establishing the architect's leader- 
ship role, our programs to improve 
professional competency are equally 
important. Because of the Institute's 
long interest in helping its member 
practitioners, especially the begin- 
ning and small offices, these pro- 
grams are evolving ones. 

You are all familiar with the work 
of our Documents Board which is 
continuing to update our existing 
documents and write new ones at 
a steady clip. These documents are 
recognized as standards within the 
industry and are serving to strength- 
en our fight against capricious and 
unwarranted liability claims. 

With the recognition by Continen- 
tal Casualty Company that MAS- 
TER-SPEC can play a similar role 
іп establishing standards against 
which to measure the architect's 
performance, this program is finally 
taking off. Subscriptions since the 
first of January are up about 100 
percent over 1973, and the real test 
of user satisfaction — resubscrip- 
tions — are running about 65 per- 
cent the first year and almost 90 
percent in succeeding years. 

We are working hard to bring the 
cost of our Computerized Financial 
Management System within the 
reach of small and medium-sized 
offices and will shortly announce 
new ways for firms to use this pro- 
gram at a much reduced rate. 

A principal new thrust in the area 
of professional competency will be 
the conduct of a detailed survey of 
the profession. What are the needs 
of the small office? What are typical 
personnel practices around the 
country? What fee methods are be- 
ing used? What are average fee in- 
comes per employee? Answers to 
these and many other questions will 
help us to structure better and more 
meaningful programs in the area of 
design, continuing education and 
professional practice in the future. 
Each of you will be getting these 
surveys withi the next few months, 
and I hope you will cooperate by 
filling them out completely and re- 
turning them quickly. 

Continuing our efforts to bring 
new practice books to the profes- 
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sion, we are beginning work on three 
this year. The first, on the subject 
of Real Estate Financing for the 
Architect, will be designed as a 
primer to aid architects to be con- 
versant with realtors and developers 
in discussing financial aspects of 
architectural projects. It is sched- 
uled for publication in November of 
this year. A second entitled The 
Architect and Regional Planning 
and the third which will be our third 
in the series of Emerging Techniques 
in Architectural Practice will be 
published some time next year. 

Our highly successful Continuing 
Education Program is being expand- 
ed. In addition to developing new 
subject content for seminars and 


new cassettes for the RAP series, 
we are continuing to examine pos- 
sible new products and services to 
aid practitioners in keeping up with 
the latest developments in the pro- 
fession. 

Because of our increasing interest 
in employed architects, as well 
the principals of firms, we are plac- 
ing new emphasis on personnel prac- 
tices. One of our principal efforts 
will be an analysis of our insurance 
programs to provide the best pos- 
sible group benefits for our members 
and to determine if methods of port- 
ability of benefits can be developed. 

In 1973 we are continuing and 
expanding our efforts in minority 
opportunity and community de- 
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velopment. As you may know, the 
architectural profession has been es- 
sentially a white one. As best we 
can determine, minorities of all 
types make up only 1 percent of our 
membership, in comparison to 13 
percent of society as a whole. There 
are a number of reasons why we are 
interested in changing this ratio, 
some humanitarian and some prac- 
tical. 

First, we believe that we can best 
deal with the problems of American 
society И we reflect the makeup of 
that society. As a result, we are 
trying to involve minority architects 
in all of our committee and program 
activity. 

The practical considerations are 
that a large percent of the work i 
architectural offices today is for 
government agencies at various 
levels. With the increasing concern 
for equal opportunity and the need 
for firms doing government work to 
show that they have positive pro- 
grams to increase the number of 
blacks and other minorities in their 
offices or to associate with them, 
qualified individuals and firms are 
just not available. 

Our AIA/Ford Foundation Mi- 
nority/Disadvantaged Scholarship 
Program has been most successful 
and the record of the students has 
been unusually good considering 
their backgrounds. The Institute 
feels that it is important that this 
program be continued for three 
more years, and as you know, we 
are conducting a voluntary drive to 
raise $600,000 in additional funds 
for these scholarships. 

These are just a few of our 
planned efforts for 1973, but I hope 
they are enough to convey to you 
the idea that the AIA intends to 
play a vigorous and effective leader- 
ship role—a role that will serve the 
public interest equally as well as the 
profession's interest. We intend for 
our members to respond positively 
and creatively to the opportunities 
presented by strong public support 
for the aims and objectives of the 
profession. 

This is where you come in. The 
Institute can be as busy as beavers 
in Washington, but if you as in- 
dividual architects are not enthused 
with and involved in our efforts they 
will fail. Let's look for a moment 
at what the Institute can and can- 
not do. 

We can propose new strategies 


for urban growth, a national hous- 
ing policy, and new ways for dealing 
with the constraints of economics, 
public administration and the poli- 
tics of the inner city. We cannot 
sell these programs to states and lo- 
cal communities. This must be done 
by a membership willing to involve 
itself in public debate. 

The Institute can testify on fed- 
eral legislation affecting the national 
interest, but it cannot testify before 
legislatures in 50 states. This must 
be done by state societies and chap- 
ters. 

The Institute can fight for the 
preservation of the west front of the 
Capitol, but it does not have the re- 
sources to battle for many equally 
important historical and architectur- 
al landmarks across the nation. This 
must be done by concerned practi- 
tioners within each community. 

The Institute can develop legally 
sound contract documents, but it 
cannot guarantee their use. This can 
only be done by the individual prac- 
titioner who recognizes their im- 
portance to the success of his prac- 
tice. 

The Institute can prepare practice 
aids such as MASTERSPEC and 


the Computerized Financial Man- 
agement System, but they cannot 
force their acceptance on the pro- 
fession. Only architectural offices 
unafraid of change and sincerely 
interested in upgrading their opera- 
tions can assure this acceptance. 

The Institute can write new prac- 
tical books, but they cannot be as- 
sured that the profession will make 
use of them. Only eager and in- 
novative practitioners seeking new 
knowledge and new expertise can do 
this. 

The Institute can promote mi- 
nority involvement in the profession, 
but it cannot assure equal opportun- 
ity in the architectural office. Only 
conscientious and concerned princi- 
pals can do this. 

The Institute can promote ethical 
standards that attest to the archi- 
tects integrity. But only the indi- 
vidual architect can practice this 
integrity. 

In summary I would like to quote 
Theodore Roosevelt whose creed 
went like this: 

"It is not the critic who counts, 

not the man who points out how 

the strong man stumbled, or 
where the doer of deeds could 


have done better. 
“The credit belong to the man 
who is actually in the arena; 
whose face is marred by dust and 
sweat and blood; who strives val- 
iantly; who errs and comes short 
again and again; who knows the 
great enthusiasms, the great de- 
votions, and spends himself in a 
worthy cause; who, at the best, 
knows in the end the triumph of 
high achievement; and who, at the 
worst, if he fails, at least fails 
while daring greatly, so that his 
place shall never be with those 
cold and timid souls who know 
neither victory nor defeat." 

Our profession must not “сор 
out" in the face of challenge and 
opportunity. We must be in the 
arena greatly. In my planning guid- 
ance to our commissions and com- 
mittees I called upon the Institute 
to "march into this era of environ- 
mental awareness with bands play- 
ing and flags flying, while others 
scramble to climb aboard our band- 
wagon." Our staff and Board have 
picked up this challenge. Will you 


do likewise? 


Planning a Building Pre-Wired for *Telephones Is As Simple As Calling 


General Telephone... 


Telephone facilities now join the list of items 
that are а "must" in pre-planning a building. 
As with plumbing, heating and electrical facil- 
ities, pre-wiring for telephones will allow you 
to enhance the appearance of any building 
by attractively concealing telephone wires 
and cables. 


AT NO CHARGE, our Building Industry Con- 
sultant will provide you with all the technical 
advice necessary to incorporate telephone fa- 
cilities into your building plans. The end result 
is a building that has greater communications 
flexibility for the occupants in addition to 
retaining all the beauty originally designed 
into it. 


CALL JAMES JOHNSON COLLECT (616) 798-0233 


GTE 


GENERAL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF MICHIGAN 


*within General Telephone Operating Areas 
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Calkins Law Office Building 

In 1970, one hundred and thirty- 
four years after the date of its con- 
struction, builder John R. Stiles 
saved his city’s oldest building from 
terminal decay by purchasing the 
structure and donating it to Grand 
Rapids. 
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One of thirteen frame buildings to 
be found in the city in 1836, the 
small Greek Revival structure was 
constructed by attorney Charles P. 
Calkins for use as a law office. In 
1890, the building was moved from 
its original site and used as a resi- 
dence, falling victim to decades of 
abuse and neglect. 

The Calkins Law Office building 
was placed under the care of the 
Grand Rapids Public Museum, and 
in December, 1971 was moved to a 
triangular park site known as “Lin- 
coln Place" adjacent to the Museum 
property. 


With the help of Mr. Stiles, the 
Grand Rapids Bar Association, the 
Museum Association, and the Kent 
County Council for Historic Preser- 
vation, and several subcontractors 
and suppliers, a new foundation was 
constructed, siding and porch floor- 
ing repaired, new sash and columns 
fabricated and installed (based upon 
an early drawing of the building). 
Much work remains—native Grand 
River limestone veneer is to be ap- 
plied to the foundation walls; doors 
and steps must be installed; and the 
bust of Lincoln now standing in the 
park must be relocated and paving 
and landscaping installed in con- 
formance with a site plan prepared 
by local architect William Thrall. 
The interior of the building will re- 
quire complete restoration and re- 
furnishing. 

То date, around $4,000.00 of ex- 
pense has been incurred, for which 
roughly $2,000.00 has been donated 
and collected to date. Although 
paint, landscaping materials, and 
other items will be donated by gen- 
erous suppliers, W. D. Frankforter, 
Museum Director, indicates that a 
minimum additional budget of $5,- 
000.00 will be required to complete 
the restoration to an authentic law 
office of the 1850's. 

Tax Deductible contributions can 
be made to the “Calkins Law Of- 
fice", c/o Grand Rapids Public Mu- 
seum, 54 Jefferson, S.E., Grand 
Rapids, Mi. 49502. 


Маке it easy on yourself — 
and save a bundle to boot! 


SPECIFY THE 


SIMPLE 
SYSTEM 


FOR YEAR 'ROUND TOTAL ELECTRIC COMFORT 


They're called GE ZONELINES! 


They're individually controlled, self-contained 
units with all the advantages of a central 
system...but at a far less cost! They're easy 

and quick to design into any size project from 
modulars to motels, apartment complexes to 
office buildings. Flexible to install, they 

reduce operations cost and simplify maintenance. 
Plus so many more benefits and advantages we'll 
have to send them under separate cover. 


V Lal abre coma package! 


TOM 
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We'll also include the design data you'll need 
to plan GE ZONELINES into your next project 
if you'll just drop us the coupon below. 


рит m a year 


^ GENERAL @Э ELECTRIC 
\ 


GEZONELINE 


John Chariot, Manager Contract Sales 
7 GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
6501 E. Nevada, Detroit, Michigan 48234 


Yes, I'd like to find out more about all the benefits and advantages 
of GE's ZONELINE SYSTEM 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
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Hunt to Wiley & Sons 

Wm. Dudley Hunt, Jr. FATA has 
been named Architecture Editor of 
the Wiley-Interscience Division of 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., interna- 
tional publishers. Hunt will be re- 
sponsible for Wiley’s expanding pub- 
lishing activities in architecture, 
planning and related areas. 

Hunt has been engaged in pub- 
lishing activities for a number of 
years, most recently as publishing 
director of The American Institute 
of Architects and publisher of its 
magazine, AIA Journal. He has 
served as consulting editor for Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. and as senior 
editor of Architectural Record mag- 
azine. 


The Shiawassee Hotel, by King & 


Lewis Architects, Inc., is currently 
under construction adjacent 10 
Northland | Shopping | Center т 
Southfield. 


The seventeen-story hotel com- 
plex is scheduled for completion in 
January of 1974. The hotel tower 
will have 395 luxury guest suites. 
A two-story functions building con- 
nected directly to the tower will pro- 
vide facilities for international res- 
taurants, including an outdoor cafe, 
specialty shops and banquet rooms 
with a total capacity of 600 people 

High-rise construction is of 
poured-in-place concrete with an ex 
terior skin system of precast соп- 
crete spandrels and gold reflective 
glass. The low-rise structure is steel 
framed with a warm toned masonry 
and weathering steel skin. 

Operator and manager of the ho 
tel complex is Motel Management, 
Inc., who also operate the Pontchar- 
train Hotel т downtown Detroit. 
The developer of the new hotel is 
Etkin-Pic Company. А. J. Etkin 
Construction Со. is the project con- 
tractor, 
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memory “ 
of what was: 


Join 

The National Trust for 
Historie Preservation 
740 Jackson Place, N-W. 
Washington, D С::20006 


The All-Tile 
Hospital 


Health care required fin- 
ishing materials that can 
be kept absolutely sterile. 
Here's where professional- 
ly-installed ceramic tile 
shines. Even the grout is 
extremely alkaline, with a 
minimum pH of 10, lethal 
for most bacteria. 


Ask for a copy of the 
new “Evaluation Report— 
ceramic tile in hospitals, 
clinics, nursing homes”. 


(313) 353-5547 


GREAT LAKES 
CERAMIC TILE 
COUNCIL Inc. 


Suite 109— 
25100 Evergreen Road 
Southfield, Mich. 48075 


While you're 
minding your store, 
plant or building, 
call on us 

to mind your 
mechanical 
systems. 


а load off 
your mind. 
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Year 'round 


und, service and maintenance. 
For your plant or building. A great way to ease your mind 
about the efficient operation of your heating and air conditioning. 
ne economical contract with us covers service and mainten- 
ance of your mechanical environmental control systems, and assures 
ontinuous and satisfactory conditions for your personnel and 
business operations. 
Call us at 868-9600. Mechanical Heat & Cold, Inc., 12300 
Hamilton Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 48203 
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New horizons of versatility are provided for the creative 
architect through the use of the broadest selection of brick 
in the industry. Your versatility of design is unlimited because 
of over 200 variations in color, texture, and size of BELDEN 
Brick. № Your nearest BELDEN Dealer will gladly show you the 
facts in the form of samples, or write us at P. O. Box 910, 
Canton, Ohio 44701 
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